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‘‘Tell  us  stories  about  actual  girls  and  then  we'll  understand  their 
countries  better."  Thus  the  requests  came  in,  from  a Field  Committee  here, 
a single  Association  there,  from  this  individual  and  that;  until  the  Foreign 
Department  of  the  National  Board,  as  it  faced  the  opportunity  given  us  by 
World  Fellowship  Week  for  visualizing  and  comprehending  the  girlhood 
of  other  lands,  gladly  acceded  to  popular  demand  emd  collected  from  its 
secretaries  abroad  the  following  stories  of  real  flesh- and-blood  girls  into 
whose  lives  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  has  come  as  a tre- 
mendous shaping  influence. 

It  is  suggested  that  during  our  World  Fellowship  Week  in  November 
this  material  be  used  for  story  telling  hours,  for  talks  on  foreign  work, 
for  reading  aloud,  or  for  circulating  among  groups  for  individual  reading. 
Nor  is  it  in  November  alone  that  it  will  help  to  stimulate  that  sense  of  world 
sisterhood  that  we  covet  so  for  all  of  our  members:  for  day  by  day,  during 
a war  which  is  crowding  our  horizons  close  upon  us,  we  know,  or  ought  to 
know,  that  these  girls  of  other  lands  are  the  women  leaders  of  tomorrow 
who  will  help  us  to  speed  the  day  of  international  understanding  and  love. 

Foreign  mails  are  uncertain  at  best;  in  these  troubled  times  they  are 
beyond  control,  else  the  various  countries  would  be  more  evenly  represented. 
But  we  are  including  all  that  got  through  the  mails.  The  day  when  we  could 
speak  only  of  “our  own"  five  countries,  i.  e.,  the  nations  to  which  the 
American  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  sends  secretaries,  is  over; 
to  be  sure,  we  find  the  stories  of  these  countries  standing  first  in  the  book,  but 
as  surely  as  we  are  a part  of  a World's  Association,  must  we  Include  the  girls 
and  women  of  Europe  as  well. 


Primed  by  the  Publication  Department  of  the  National  Board  of  the  Young  Women’s  Christian 
Associations.  600  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York.  Additional  copies  may  be  had  for  10  cents  each. 


INDIA 


The  Girl  Who  Was  Getting  Queer 

"Everything  was  made  over  for  me  when  the  Young  Women’s  Christian 
Association  came  into  my  life,”  said  a girl  in  a personal  talk  at  a summer 
conference  the  other  day.  Said  another,  "I  had  gone  to  Sunday  school  all 
my  life,  but  I never  knew  what  friendship  with  Jesus  Christ  meant  until 
I had  been  in  a Bible  class  at  the  Association,  had  gone  to  a summer  con- 
ference, and  had  had  the  friendship  of  others  whose  lives  had  been 
changed  as  mine  had.”  This  is  true  of  countless  young  women  in  the 
United  States.  If  it  is  true  of  them,  with  all  the  other  advantages  they  have, 
what  does  it  mean  to  a girl  in  India  or  Ceylon  to  have  an  influence  come 
into  her  life  which  makes  just  living  a new  and  bigger  thing. 

Ruth  was  one  of  several  daughters  in  an  Anglo-Indian  (Eurasian)  family 
in  India.  The  father,  naturally  conservative  in  his  ideas  about  his  daughters, 
was  made  more  so  by  a bitter  pride.  The  English  language  was  their  own, 
but  they  were  not  English.  Their  mixed  birth  allied  them  to  one  of  the 
Indian  vernaculars,  but  they  were  not  Indian. 

One  daughter  was  artistic  and  wanted  to  develop  her  talent,  but  was 
sternly  refused.  She  shrivelled  under  the  disappointment  and  the  other  limi- 
tations in  their  family  life.  She  became  “queer,”  and  the  other  sisters  were 
not  much  better.  Ruth  had  never  been  strong  and  was  kept  in  a darkened 
room  for  years.  She  could  not  enjoy  even  the  very  limited  education  her 
sisters  were  having  at  home.  Later  she  studied  a little  so  that  she  could 
read  and  write,  but  her  eyes  would  not  let  her  do  much.  Constantly  her  spirit 
longed  for  a larger,  fuller  life. 

Finally  her  father  died.  Now  they  could  have  been  free,  but  they  did 
not  know  how  to  use  their  freedom.  She  chanced  to  join  the  Young  Women  s 
Christian  Association  branch  which  was  started  in  her  part  of  the  city,  be- 
cause the  meetings  were  held  in  the  home  of  a relative  of  hers.  This  was 
the  beginning  of  a fuller  life  for  her.  One  day  an  Association  secretary  was 
assigned  to  that  Indian  city.  She  called  on  Ruth  and  a friendship  began 
which  was  the  greatest  influence  that  had  ever  come  into  the  Eurasian  girl's 
life. 

Gradually  the  extreme  conservatism  which  was  so  cramping  her  was 
broken  down. 

Years  passed  and  the  Association  was  to  have  its  own  property.  Ruth 
helped  to  raise  money  by  personal  sacrifice  and  among  her  friends.  One  of 
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her  greatest  joys  was  to  come  to  the  Association  building  and  help  in  an 
emergency.  She  would  have  liked  to  help  all  the  time,  but  her  family  would 
not  consent  to  her  leaving  home.  The  climsix  came  for  her  some  time  later 
when  she  became  so  indispensable  to  the  Association  that  she  was  asked  to 
become  assistant  matron  in  the  boarding  home,  and  her  family  consented. 

Today  the  service  of  Ruth  means  much  to  all  who  know  her.  This  story 
is  told  by  one  who  knows  her  personally,  to  illustrate  the  quiet,  inconspicuous 
work  which  the  Association  is  doing  daily  in  India  and  Ceylon,  as  it  is  in  the 
United  States. 


The  Elndangered  Wedding 

Eva  had  worked  in  a cotton  mill  in  England,  and  had  never  been  out 
of  the  little  city  in  which  she  was  born.  When  she  and  Fred  became  en- 
gaged it  was  decided  that  he  should  go  to  Australia  and  get  a start  there, 

for  there  was  little  prospect  for  advance  in  the  little  English  town,  even  though 
he  was  a skilled  workman.  After  some  years  of  waiting,  Eva  started  forth 
to  Australia.  The  long  journey  in  the  crowded  third  class  cabin  was  too 
much  for  her,  and  she  was  very  ill.  She  was  put  off  at  Colombo,  the  island 
gateway  of  India,  and  ordered  by  the  ship’s  doctor  to  return  to  England 
by  the  next  boat!  Orders  such  as  these  have  to  be  obeyed  by  people 
emigrating  to  Australia,  for  the  health  regulations  are  strict.  The  ship’s 
company  asked  the  Young  Women’s  Christian  Association  of  Colombo  if  they 
would  care  for  Eva  until  her  return  boat  arrived. 

It  was  not  only  care  that  she  needed,  but  friends,  for  her  disappointment 

was  sore.  A doctor  was  found,  who  said  that  all  she  needed  to  enable  her 

to  go  on  was  care  and  quiet.  She  was  sent  to  the  hills  for  a month’s  rest; 

a cable  was  sent  to  the  anxious  Fred  explaining  the  delay;  and  later  the 
secretary  had  the  joy  of  seeing  her  set  sail  for  Australia.  Best  of  all  were 

the  joint  letters  of  gratitude  which  came  from  Australia,  for  both  felt  that 

they  owed  their  happiness  to  the  friendly  help  which  the  Association  had  been 
able  to  render  to  a traveler. 


Creating  a Leader 

"When  I finish  my  education  1 am  coming  back  to  India  to  show  what 
an  Anglo-Indian  girl  can  do  for  Indian  women,’’  was  the  declaration  made  by 
a young  Anglo-Indian  at  a Young  Women’s  Christian  Association  student 
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camp  in  North  India.  It  was  not  made  in  a boastful  spirit,  but  was  the 
simple  announcement  of  a life  purpose. 

This  girl  was  born  in  a very  poor,  ignorant,  and  shiftless  Eurasian 
family.  She  possessed  spirit  and  ability,  and  through  the  influence  of  the 
Mission  which  was  giving  her  an  education,  a wealthy  man  promised  to  send 
her  to  England  for  her  medical  education.  It  was  the  Young  Women’s 
Christian  Association  branch  in  that  English  college  which  helped  to  develop 
the  qualities  of  leadership  in  this  girl  by  service  on  its  committees,  and  Anally 
as  its  president.  Student  camps  and  conferences  helped  to  deepen  her  own 
spiritual  life  and  to  give  expression  to  her  purpose  to  serve  the  womanhood 
of  her  land. 

To  one  who  has  lived  in  a country  which  so  encourages  self-expression 
and  individual  effort  as  does  ours,  it  is  difficult  to  appreciate  the  full  value 
of  an  influence  of  this  kind  which  can  come  into  the  lives  of  Indian  women 
and  help  them  to  express  their  best  selves. 


Under  the  Palm  Trees  of  Ceylon 

There  is  a quaint  little  Singhalese  village  by  the  sea  in  Ceylon,  where 
a Young  Women’s  Christian  Association  branch  flourishes,  along  with  the 
palm  trees!  Its  leading  spirit  is  the  Singhalese  secretary,  the  daughter  of 
the  Baptist  pastor  in  the  town.  One  day  the  American  secretary  from 
Colombo  found  herself  sitting  in  the  front  room  of  this  Christian  home 
listening  to  the  story  of  how  the  Young  Women’s  Christian  Association  was 
started  in  that  town.  The  mother  could  not  speak  English,  but  she  could 
pour  tea  and  dispense  hospitality,  which  is  common  to  all  languages. 

’’There  were  many  girls  in  this  town,"  said  the  Singhalese  secretary, 
“who  had  nothing  to  do,  and  who  wanted  to  have  a society  of  their  own 
such  as  the  men  have  (meaning  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association),  so 
they  came  to  our  school-room  and  we  had  meetings.  Some  were  Buddhist 
girls,  and  some  were  members  of  other  churches.  By  and  by  there  were 
objections  for  fear  we  were  going  to  make  just  Baptists  of  them.  Why  not 
have  a Young  Women’s  Christian  Association,  thought  I,  for  that  does  not 
belong  to  any  one  church  but  to  all.  So  I wrote  to  the  secretary  at  Colombo 
and  told  her  of  our  case  and  asked  her  to  come  out  and  help  us  start  our 
branch.  We  are  just  a year  old  now,  and  you  have  come  to  speak  to  us  on 
our  birthday.’’ 

The  visiting  secretary  spoke  to  a crowded  gathering.  In  spite  of  speak- 
ing through  an  interpreter,  there  seemed  to  be  very  real  interest,  which  sharp- 
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ened  perceptibly  when  pictures  of  conferences  and  other  Association  activities 
in  the  United  States  were  shown.  Great  wonder  was  expressed  that  girls 
were  allowed  to  leave  their  homes  to  go  to  these  conferences! 

The  Association  is  in  the  East  to  help  develop  just  such  qualities  of 
leadership  as  this  Singhalese  girl  possesses  and  to  furnish  a channel  for 
service  for  such  lives  as  hers. 


Team  Work 

A little  group  of  Indian  women  in  Bombay  belong  to  the  vernacular 
branch  of  the  Young  Women’s  Christian  Association.  This  means  that  they 
do  not  speak  English,  and  the  secretary  must  learn  their  vernacular.  They 
are  very  poor,  and  “very  poor”  in  India  means  an  income  of  a few  cents 
a day! 

When  the  war  broke  out  they  suggested  to  their  secretary  that  a certain 
part  of  their  weekly  meeting  be  set  aside  for  sewing  for  the  soldiers.  The 
secretary  suggested  securing  the  material  from  the  war  relief  depot  in  the 
city,  but  they  wished  to  supply  it  themselves.  So  out  of  their  poverty  they 
contributed  enough  to  buy  material,  and  many  garments  have  been  made. 

Indian  women  are  rich  in  the  capacity  for  self-sacrificing  service,  and 
it  is  a joy  to  make  it  possible  for  those  who  are  so  poor  and  who  could  do 
so  little  by  themselves  to  work  together  for  a common,  worth-while  cause. 


CHINA 

What  Opened  the  Door 

You  should  have  seen  the  Yen  house  five  years  ago!  You  would 
have  said  that  it  would  be  the  last  in  the  city  to  admit  anything  Christian. 
The  door  was  tight  shut,  bound  fast  by  conservatism  and  pride,  Confucian 
pride,  than  which  the  world  has  none  more  severe. 

It  was  a progressive  household,  nevertheless.  It  was  the  home  of  the 
commissioner  of  education  himself,  a Chinese  scholar  of  great  reputation. 
His  Excellency  Yen  was  not  blind  to  what  the  Christicm  schools  were  doing 
for  the  Chinese,  but  he  would  never  send  his  children  to  be  taught  by 
"foreign  barbarians.”  Neither  could  he  accept  the  possibility  of  sending 
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his  much  loved  offspring  to  the  yet  crude  public  schools  of  his  day.  His 
recourse  was  that  followed  by  many  educated  Chinese.  He  opened  a school 
in  his  own  home.  His  progressive  tendencies  made  him  wish  to  have  the 
girls  and  women  taught  gymnastics.  So  he  personally  requested  one  of  the 
secretaries  of  the  Young  Women’s  Christian  Association  of  Tientsin  to  teach 
weekly  in  his  family. 

Now  a Chinese  family  consists  of  the  family  of  the  father,  and  of  his 
sons  and  their  sons  and  their  son’s  sons.  In  other  words,  there  may  be  from 
sixty  to  one  hundred  people  in  the  family.  That  means  a goodly  class  of 
women  and  girls  for  our  secretary. 

What  His  Excellency  Yen  did  not  understand  was  that  the  force  of 
Christianity  is  not  in  a system  but  in  personality.  It  was  not  long  before 
the  secretary  was  a loved  friend  in  the  family,  and  in  the  exchange  of  cour- 
tesies she  invited  the  women  of  the  home  to  the  Association  headquarters. 
They  were  delighted  to  come,  because  it  meant  a ride  through  the  city  in 
the  carriage,  a most  rare  proceeding  for  women  who  even  yet  are  supposed 
to  be  “inner  persons’’  and  not  be  seen  outside  the  home. 

They  enjoyed  the  freedom  of  the  Association  atmosphere,  and  as  naturally 
as  they  came  they  found  themselves  enrolled  one  after  another  in  the  regular 
Bible  classes.  Step  by  step  they  followed  the  teaching  until  five  of  them  were 
Christians.  It  was  then  that  they  asked  to  have  a Bible  class  in  their  omi 
home,  because  to  their  home  they  could  invite  their  neighbors  and  friends 
to  hear  this  new  good  doctrine  for  women. 

And  His  Excellency  Yen?  He  sees  the  transformation  and  he  knows 
his  family  has  become  Christian,  but  the  change  is  so  much  for  the  good  of  the 
household  that  he  does  not  interfere,  and  after  all  he  is  not  unlike  many  men 
in  our  own  country  whose  women  folk  are  always  found  in  church  but  who 
themselves  are  seldom,  if  ever,  there! 


Even  a Temper 

The  most  irrefutable  argument  for  Christianity  is  that  it  changes  lives. 
Li  Shing  was  beyond  question  selfish  and  quarrelsome.  She  had  a quick 
temper  and  thought  it  no  sin  to  become  angry  whenever  she  liked,  for  had  she 
not  before  her  always  the  example  of  the  imperious  old  great  grandmother 
who  ruled  the  home  as  well  as  that  of  the  great  Empress  Dowager  whose 
reputation  was  made  on  the  fierceness  of  her  rule? 

She  attended  a mission  school,  and  out  of  her  very  pride  as  leader  she 
came  to  the  meetings  held  in  the  school  during  the  evangelistic  campaigns 
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conducted  by  Miss  Paxson.  Straight  to  her  heart  came  the  message,  “Jesus 
can  help,  no  matter  what  your  sin.  If  it  be  quick  temper,” — and  all  the  girls 
looked  her  way. 

Temper  she  had,  yes,  but  honesty,  too,  and  when  Li  Shing  shut  herself 
in  her  room  right  after  the  meeting,  no  one  dared  to  open  the  door.  When 
she  came  from  that  room  she  boldly  proclaimed  herself  a Christian. 

For  two  months  her  schoolmates  watched  her,  even  tempted  her,  but  not 
one  flash  of  ill  nature  could  they  get.  Hers  was  indeed  a transformed  life. 

Vacation  came  and  before  the  first  day  at  home  had  passed  the  whole 
family  was  in  wonder  at  what  had  transpired.  Her  brothers  taunted,  her 
mother  questioned,  all  of  them  marveled.  Such  a great  change  must  have 
had  some  cause.  Finally  her  mother  and  aunt  decided  to  call  on  the  head 
Chinese  teacher  of  the  school. 

Not  at  once  did  they  broach  the  subject  of  their  errand.  Chinese,  you 
know,  are  apt  to  “talk  east  and  mean  west,"  as  the  proverb  has  it.  But 
Miss  Sung  grasped  the  burden  of  their  errand.  Patiently  she  explained  to 
them  the  steps  which  had  led  to  the  change  in  Li  Shing.  “But  we,"  said 
they,  “we  too  have  bad  dispositions  and  horrid  tempers,  we  quarrel  and  are 
unhappy.  Teach  us  to  believe,  that  we  may  be  baptized  into  this  transformed 
life.” 

A month  ago  Li  Shing  brought  me  a photograph  of  herself,  her  grand- 
mother, her  mother  rmd  her  aunt,  a picture  taken  on  the  day  when  all  four 
had  been  baptized  into  the  church.  She  told  me,  too,  that  her  much  loved 
uncle  had  been  received  from  the  men’s  side  of  the  church  on  the  same 
day.  No  wonder  her  face  shone. 

Such  had  been  the  power  of  her  transformed  life  in  a home  where  the 
name  of  Christ  had  not  been  even  so  much  as  known  for  longer  than  a twelve 
month. 


Seven  Village  Girls 

There  is  a young  man  on  the  Salt  Commission  of  Foochow,  who  has 
been  studying  Christianity  for  several  years.  Last  summer,  shortly  before 
the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  Conference  was  held  in  Foochow, 
he  made  his  decision  to  become  a Christian  and  joined  one  of  the  city 
churches.  The  deep  and  hard-won  conviction  of  a strong  nature,  and  the 
enthusiasm  of  youth,  are  a wonderful  combination,  and  he  immediately  began 
to  work  in  the  hardest  possible  place — his  own  village,  in  which  he  was 
practically  the  only  Christian. 
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As  is  often  the  case  in  wealthy  Chinese  families,  quite  a large  private 
school  is  conducted  in  the  Commissioner’s  home,  and  when  he  heard  about 
the  conference  he  immediately  came  to  one  of  the  leaders  and  asked  if  he 
might  send  seven  of  his  students  as  delegates.  They  had  scarcely  ever  heard 
anything  of  Christianity  except  what  he  had  been  able  to  tell  them,  and  we 
debated  as  to  how  much  the  conference  would  mean  to  them,  but  the  oppor- 
tunity was  too  unusual  to  lose,  so  we  welcomed  them  with  much  joy. 

I wish  you  might  have  seen  those  girls  when  they  first  arrived — so  painted 
and  powdered  that  we  had  no  difficulty  in  recognizing  them  as  the  non- 
Christian  visitors.  But  three  hours  later  we  had  to  search  among  the  crowd 
for  them — every  vestige  of  paint  and  powder  was  gone!  Greatly  to  our 
astonishment  they  were  joined  by  another  girl  from  their  village,  who  had  been 
at  the  Foochow  Normal  School  last  year  and  who  was  one  of  the  most 
scornful  of  the  students  when  we  were  there  last  fall  with  Mrs.  Eddy.  And 
yet  we  need  not  have  been  surprised,  for  she  was  one  of  the  girls  for  whom 
we  had  prayed  the  most  during  the  past  year. 

This  group  of  girls  was  the  greatest  inspiration  of  the  conference.  The 
other  delegates  were  brought  right  up  against  the  non-Christian  attitude  of 
mind,  and  had  a chance  to  put  into  practice  immediately  the  p>ersonal  work 
which  the  conference  so  strongly  emphasized.  As  for  the  girls  themselves, 
they  went  around  with  wide,  shining  eyes,  simply  absorbing  everything,  from 
undreamed  of  forms  of  recreation  to  the  most  serious  of  Bible  classes  and 
addresses  I 

They  were  too  new  to  it  all  for  us  to  expect  that  they  would  make  any 
decisions  at  the  conference,  but  on  the  last  night,  when  the  delegates  had  the 
meeting  to  themselves,  one  of  them  stood  up  to  say  that  she  had  never  been  so 
happy  in  her  life  as  at  the  conference,  and  another  one  to  say  that  she 
hoped  she  could  believe  when  she  knew  more,  even  asking  that  the  other 
girls  would  pray  that  she  might  understand  better.  We  felt  that  it  was 
wonderful  that  they  had  not  been  simply  bewildered  with  the  multitude  of 
new  impressions — the  new  friends,  the  many  meetings,  the  impressive  early 
morning  communion  service  held  in  the  beautiful  chapel  of  one  of  the 
Anglican  schools,  the  strong  appeals  to  personal  consecration,  to  personal 
evangelism,  to  social  service.  But  they  seemed  to  take  everything  very  quietly 
and  understandingly,  even  though  so  much  of  it  must  have  been  new  and 
strange. 

Later  in  the  year  Miss  Paxson  held  evangelistic  meetings  for  students 
in  Foochow,  and  while  she  was  at  the  American  Board  School,  one  of  the 
foreigners  conceived  the  idea  of  asking  some  of  these  village  girls  to  come 
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there  and  stay  during  her  visit.  Two  of  them  did  come,  and  during  the 
course  of  the  meetings  both  of  them  decided  to  become  Christians.  They 
have  both  been  studying  their  Bibles  and  thinking  much  since  the  conference, 
and  were  quite  ready  to  make  their  decision.  We  are  all  so  happy  for 
them  and  for  the  wonderful  things  that  are  coming  to  pass  in  that  old  village. 

I must  tell  you  more  about  one  of  them,  the  most  lovable  girl  you  cam 
think  of.  Some  time  after  we  made  our  visit  to  her  village,  her  mother  died, 
and  she  and  her  father  came  to  Foochow  for  the  funeral  ceremonies,  which 
last  for  weeks  and  weeks  according  to  heathen  rites.  We  found  then  that 
she  was  in  the  most  wretched  circumstances.  One  of  her  father’s  brothers, 
who  is  em  opium  eater,  had  made  away  with  all  the  family  property,  leaving 
them  terribly  poor,  and  her  father  does  not  seem  to  be  the  kind  of  a man 
who  can  make  good  after  such  a loss.  Fortunately  most  of  the  funeral  rites 
were  over  before  Miss  Paxson  came  to  Foochow,  so  the  girl  could  come  to  the 
meetings,  and  her  father  not  only  made  no  objection  to  her  coming,  but  also 
accepted  a Testament  which  was  sent  him  and  seemed  glad  to  read  it,  so  we 
are  hoping  that  he  too  may  come  to  understand  and  believe. 

A few  days  ago  1 went  with  a friend  of  mine  to  call  on  them.  We  found 
them  in  a terribly  poor  place.  In  the  front  room  was  the  shrine  at  which 
they  had  been  worshipping,  and  the  coffin  which  was  in  the  process  of  being 
painted.  I have  never  seen  anything  so  pathetic  as  the  way  in  which  that 
child  clung  to  our  hands,  and  could  not  seem  to  let  us  go,  even  when  we  felt 
that  we  must.  It  seems  very  wonderful  that  she  should  have  been  able  to 
find  the  only  thing  that  could  comfort  her  just  when  she  needed  comfort 
so  much. 


“ Dollie  ” 

She  was  a student  at  a Chinese  school,  the  head  of  which  was  anti- 
Christian;  at  one  time  a weekly  Bible  Class  had  been  permitted  at  the 
school,  but  on  a very  slight  pretext  the  permission  had  been  withdrawn. 

This  Chinese  girl,  who  was  about  seventeen  years  old,  had,  oddly  enough, 
adopted  the  English  name  of  “Dollie,"  and  first  came  to  the  Association  to 
join  an  English  conversation  class  with  about  eight  members.  Later  she 
joined,  with  great  zest,  the  classes  for  singing  and  drill. 

One  day  the  teacher  asked  the  conversation  class  to  suggest  a subject,  and 
a big  Mohammedan  girl  from  a very  strict  family  looked  up  and  said,  “I  not 
believe  very  much  about  God,  you  tell  us  about  Him."  Guessing  what  the 
girl  really  meant,  the  teacher  told  them  in  the  simplest  language  a little  about 


Jesus  Christ,  the  light  of  the  world.  When  she  had  been  all  through  her 
story  for  the  second  time,  Dollie  looked  up  and  said,  "Do  you  go  to  church  on 
Sunday?”  and  followed  this  with,  “Will  you  take  me  with  you  every  time?" 
And  from  that  day  unless  she  was  ill,  this  shy  girl  from  a wholly  un-Chris- 
tian home  went  to  church  every  Sunday,  even  if  her  foreign  friend,  the  Asso- 
ciation secretary,  was  not  able  to  take  her.  After  that  meeting  of  the  con- 
versation class  Dollie  and  her  friend  used  to  meet  every  week  to  talk  about 
subjects  that  were  very  strange  and  new  to  the  young  Chinese  girl,  faith, 
prayer,  the  spirit  of  God  in  the  world.  The  latter  presented  special  diffi- 
culties, and  for  a long  time  Dollie  would  say,  "I  don’t  know  how.”  By 
degrees  she  came  to  a real  faith  in  Christ  and  longed  to  be  baptized,  but  she 
has  not  yet  been  able  to  obtain  her  parents’  consent. 

The  determination  that  Dollie  showed  was  most  unusual,  and  we  won- 
dered at  it.  Later  on  we  discovered  that  five  years  before,  she  had  studied 
in  a mission  school  for  six  months.  Evidently  the  child  must  have  treasured 
the  memory  of  that  teaching  and  longed  to  know  more. 

Dollie  is  very  shy,  but  in  spite  of  that  has  a real  gift  for  making  friends 
and  “bringing  other  girls  along.”  In  years  to  come  she  will  be  a valuable 
Association  member. 


Christianity  via  the  Gymnasium 

During  the  first  year  of  our  Normal  Training  School  in  Physical  Educa- 
tion in  Shanghai,  we  took  in  as  students  two  girls  who  have  been  teachers 
in  Shanghai  schools.  One  of  these  is  a daughter  of  the  principal  of  one 
of  the  schools,  in  fact,  the  man  who  originated  and  built  it  up.  He  is  a 
very  remarkable  man,  a non-Christian,  and  a man  who  has  never  come  into 
personal  touch  with  Christianity.  When  he  came  to  inquire  about  our  school 
he  told  Miss  Chun,  the  dean,  a great  deal  about  his  hopes  for  the  students 
in  his  school,  and  some  of  his  ideals  and  longings  for  those  girls  were 
marvellous.  Among  other  things  he  said,  ”As  I mix  with  you  Christians 
1 see  you  have  something  which  I do  not  have  and  don’t  know  how  to  get. 
When  I send  my  girls  out  into  life  I wish  them  to  be  strong  and  good  and 
moral,  but  I haven’t  got  the  power  to  teach  them  what  I wish.” 

Later  on,  we  heard  that  he  had  disappeared,  leaving  behind  him  a letter 
which  said  that  his  conscience  would  not  let  him  go  on  carrying  the  responsi- 
bility for  all  those  girls  when  he  was  so  unable  to  meet  it.  His  family  sent 
after  him  and  forced  him  to  come  back,  so  that  he  is  again  at  the  head  of 
the  school.  We  told  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  about  him. 
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The  daughter  attends  all  the  required  classes.  In  this  way  she  is 
getting  quite  a little  Bible  teaching,  besides  being  at  the  morning  and 
evening  prayers  led  by  Miss  Ting,  who  is  Home  Secretary  of  the  Hostel. 
After  coming  back  from  church  one  day  she  told  Miss  Ting  that  she  wished 
to  be  baptised.  Miss  Ting  explained  to  her  that  she  couldn’t  yet  understand 
what  either  Christianity  or  baptism  meant.  “Yes,”  she  answered,  “I  know 
I don't  understand  much,  but  I'm  going  to  learn.  I have  already  asked  my 
parents  if  they  are  willing,  and  both  of  them  are  glad  to  have  me  baptised." 
This  girl  will  be  one  of  the  regular  class  entering  next  year,  so  we  hope 
to  have  her  join  the  church  then  if  not  before.  Her  mother  has  joined  the 
Association,  her  younger  sister  is  learning  music  there,  and  she  has  brought 
in  four  other  girls  as  members. 

Another  interesting  result  of  this  physical  work  is  remarkably  evident 
in  the  case  of  one  school,  also  Chinese,  that  stood  bitterly  opposed  to  Christian- 
ity at  the  time  of  Mr.  Eddy’s  meetings  in  Shanghai.  They  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  anything  Christian,  until  Miss  Chun  was  invited  to  teach 
gymnastics  in  their  school.  Gymnastics,  being  for  hands  and  feet  and  body, 
couldn’t  be  very  Christian  and  so  was  safe!  But  it  has  proven  fatal  to  their 
prejudices,  and  now  at  the  beginning  of  this  new  term  six  of  the  teachers 
from  that  school  asked  for  a class  in  cooking  at  the  Association,  and  since 
then  two  of  those  women  have  asked  to  be  allowed  to  join  Bible  classes. 
This,  from  the  school,  which  less  than  two  years  ago  was  bitter  in  its  opposi- 
tion. 


JAPAN 

A Birthday  of  the  Spirit 

In  the  house  of  the  secretaries  of  the  Tokyo  Association,  a combination 
birthday  party  and  baptism  service  was  held.  The  old  man  who  has  for 
years  been  general  utility  servant  in  the  Tokyo  Association,  taking  care  of 
the  garden,  washing  the  windows,  blacking  shoes  and  heating  the  bath  and 
running  ail  kinds  of  errands,  is  now  sixty-four  years  of  age,  and  on  the  24th 
of  this  June,  his  wife  was  eighty.  For  the  past  six  years  they  have  been  in 
the  Tokyo  Association,  and  have  attended  family  prayers,  have  seen  the 
girls  coming  and  going  to  Bible  classes,  have  been  invited  to  special  meet- 
ings and  helped  to  advertise  all  sorts  of  things,  and  this  year  they  both 
became  Christians  on  the  eightieth  birthday  of  the  old  woman. 
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They  were  both  baptized.  The  wife  was  too  frail  to  go  to  church,  so 
the  minister  of  the  Methodist  Church  was  asked  to  come  and  perform  the 
ceremony  at  the  home  of  the  secretaries.  All  the  servants  connected  with 
the  Association  were  invited,  and  all  of  the  secretarial  staff.  The  minister 
spoke  about  the  real  meaning  of  baptism  and  of  our  oneness  in  the  family 
of  God;  then  he  baptized  them  both.  We  had  our  pictures  taken  as  a group, 
sitting  on  the  edge  of  the  porch  looking  out  into  the  garden,  and  then  we 
all  ate  supper  together — a Japanese  fecist.  On  the  following  Sunday  the  old 
man’s  name  was  read  out  and  he  was  asked  to  come  to  the  front  of  the 
church  and  the  minister  told  about  the  service  on  the  previous  Friday  evening. 

This  old  man  has  for  years  supported  his  five  grand-nephews  and  grand- 
children. For  several  years  he  helped  a jinriksha  man  in  order  to  get  money 
to  send  them  to  school.  One  of  the  five  has  graduated  from  the  high  school, 
which  would  correspond  to  about  the  sophomore  year  in  American  colleges, 
and  is  a member  of  the  Imperial  Orchestra  which  was  sent  to  the  Japan- 
Anglo  Exposition  in  London  several  years  ago.  After  getting  his  charges 
safely  through  school,  the  old  man  gave  up  the  hard  life  of  jinriksha  man 
rmd  took  up  his  present  position.  Among  other  things,  he  always  does  the 
banking  for  the  Association  and  it  is  said  that  at  the  bank  he  is  so  entirely 
trusted  that  no  matter  how  much  money  he  calls  for  they  always  give  it  to 
him  without  question. 


Saving  a Granddaughter  from  Sale 

One  morning  the  secretary  of  the  Yokohama  Association  was  approached 
by  a ragged  old  man  who  asked  her  if  she  could  not  possibly  give  him  some 
work  to  do.  “1  will  do  anything,”  he  said.  “I  will  pull  your  jinriksha. 
scrub  your  floors — anything  you  want  done.”  But  he  was  so  old  and  feeble 
that  she  felt  he  ought  not  to  be  doing  anything,  and  hesitated.  As  she 
questioned  him  he  began  to  weep,  and  told  her  that  he  and  his  wife  had 
gradually  got  into  debt,  finally  borrowing  about  two  hundred  dollars,  which,  to 
a person  earning  not  more  th2m  five  dollars  a month,  is  simply  impossible  to 
pay.  They  had  two  grandchildren  to  support,  two  little  girls.  One  of  them 
had  just  reached  the  age  of  thirteen,  and  some  one  had  recently  come  to 
them  and  said  that  if  they  would  sell  her  to  be  trained  for  a dancing  girl, 
they  would  be  paid  as  much  as  $200.  He  could  not  make  up  his  mind  to 
this,  and  so  he  was  trying  desperately  to  get  some  work. 

At  first  the  secretary  could  hardly  believe  the  story,  but  she  went  to 
the  old  man's  house  and  found  that  it  was  exactly  as  he  had  stated,  save  that 
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to  make  matters  worse,  the  old  grandmother  had  become  so  hopeless  and 
bitter  that  she  was  even  willing  to  let  the  child  go.  ‘‘It  can‘t  be  helped,”  she 
said.  “It's  awful,  I know,  but  it  can’t  be  helped.  There  is  nothing  else  to 
do.”  The  secretary  decided  immediately  that  she  would  hire  the  old  man, 
even  if  she  had  to  invent  work  for  him,  and  that  something,  of  course,  must  be 
done  at  once  to  take  the  small  girl  to  a safe  place.  She  was  able,  fortunately, 
to  get  a scholarship  for  her  in  one  of  the  mission  schools  in  Tokyo.  She  her- 
self supplies  the  girl  with  clothes  and  has  her  spend  her  holidays  with  her, 
and  the  old  man  is  working  cheerfully  in  the  Yokohama  Young  Women’s 
Christian  Association. 


In  the  Village  of  the  Silk-Weavers 

The  Yokohama  Young  Women’s  Christian  Association  was  organized 
primarily  for  girls  working  in  offices  in  the  business  part  of  the  city.  A suite 
of  rooms  was  rented  in  one  of  the  office  buildings  and  the  girls  came  to  it 
for  lunch  and  for  afternoon  and  evening  classes.  Among  these  girls  was  one 
who  after  a short  time  in  Yokohama  went  back  to  her  own  country  village 
in  the  north  of  Japan.  This  village  now  has  become  a very  prosperous 
town,  filled  with  small  silk  factories  which  draw  to  their  employ  girls  from 
all  around  the  country.  It  seems  that  about  fifty  years  ago  one  of  the  ladies 
in  waiting  at  the  Emperor’s  court  spent  the  summer  in  this  country  village, 
and  while  she  was  there,  became  greatly  troubled  over  the  poverty  of  the 
people.  She  finally  conceived  the  idea  of  teaching  them  to  spin  and  weave 
silk.  She  taught  them  so  well  that  it  became  the  industry  of  the  place,  and 
this  was  the  beginning  of  the  flourishing  factory  town.  When  the  girl  from 
Yokohama  returned,  she  was  greatly  interested  in  the  girls  employed  in  these 
factories,  and  kept  thinking  of  how  she  had  gone  to  the  Young  Women’s 
Christian  Association  in  Tokyo  and  how  much  she  enjoyed  meeting  other 
girls  there  and  attending  some  of  the  classes.  She  had  no  idea  how  a Young 
Women’s  Christian  Association  is  formed,  but  felt  that  there  must  be  one  in 
this  factory  town.  Out  of  her  own  salary  she  rented  a little  house,  and  then 
talked  it  over  with  some  of  the  girls  and  with  the  ladies  of  the  village  mission 
church.  The  Ladies  Aid  Society  of  this  church  furnished  the  house,  and  a 
Young  Women’s  Christian  Association  was  organized.  They  have  a reading 
and  rest  room,  various  kinds  of  meetings,  and  a Bible  class,  and  it  was  al! 
formed  before  the  National  Young  Women’s  Christian  Association  of  Japan 
heard  about  it! 
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The  Building  with  the  Steeple 

There  are  many  Christians  in  Japan  who,  having  become  Christians  while 
in  school  or  while  in  business  in  some  city,  have  returned  to  out-of-the-way 
country  places  and  are  inconspicuously  teaching  those  around  them. 

Some  missionaries  on  a walking  trip  in  the  mountains  of  Central  Japan, 
passed  through  a prosperous,  very  neat-looking  town.  In  one  of  the  streets 
they  noticed  a very  strange  building,  not  like  the  flat-roofed  country  house 
nor  the  tiled-roofed  town  house,  but  built  with  some  kind  of  a packed  roof 
and  a sort  of  steeple.  “It  looks  more  like  a church  than  anything  else,” 
one  of  them  said,  "but  there  has  never  been  a missionary  here  to  do  any 
Christian  work.”  Stopping  to  inquire,  they  were  told  the  following  story: 

Several  years  ago  the  Emperor’s  palace  in  Tokyo  needed  new  stone 
foundations,  and  workmen  were  sent  from  Tokyo  into  this  mountain  region 
to  quarry  stone  to  be  used  for  this  purpose.  These  men  were  in  the  town 
for  two  years.  One  of  them  was  a Christian.  While  he  was  there,  besides 
cutting  stone  he  talked  a great  deal  about  his  beliefs,  and  showed  to  the 
men  with  whom  he  worked  and  the  men  of  the  town,  the  Bible  and  other 
Christian  books  that  he  had  with  him.  As  a result  a score  or  more  of  men, 
one  by  one,  became  Christians.  The  mayor  of  the  town  heard  about  this, 
and  being  a man  of  unusual  sincerity,  came  to  inquire  about  it,  and  was  so 
impressed  that  he  in  turn  began  to  study  and  was  convinced  that  this  was 
the  truth.  He  and  all  his  house  became  Christian. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  kind  of  change  that  this  made  in  him,  it  is  said 
that  shortly  after  this  the  taxes  for  the  town  were  about  to  be  collected,  and 
he  faced  the  fact  that  each  year  a large  proportion  of  these  taxes  had  been 
evaded.  It  was  his  duty  to  see  that  they  were  secured,  but  as  is  the  custom, 
he  had  always  employed  collectors.  He  had  been  reading  the  verse,  “He 
that  is  greatest  among  you  shall  become  your  servant,”  and  as  he  thought 
of  the  taxes  he  said  to  himself,  ”1  am  the  greatest  in  this  village,  yet  I never 
have  served  anyone.  What  does  it  mean  for  me?  Why,  it  means  that  1 
must  collect  the  taxes  myself!”  So  he  went  from  house  to  house  personally, 
sometimes  three  times  to  the  same  house,  and  that  year  for  the  first  time  the 
collection  amounted  to  almost  the  amount  due. 

The  people  who  had  become  Christian  naturally  united  to  help  each 
other,  and  they  decided  to  build  a church.  Not  one  of  them  had  ever  seen 
a Christian  church,  but  from  what  they  had  heard,  or  from  pictures,  they 
planned  and  erected  the  building  which  the  travelers  had  seen  by  the  side  of 
the  street.  They  had  bought  an  organ  and  were  holding  regular  services 
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there.  They  had  no  minister,  and  no  missionary  or  minister  had  ever  visited 
them.  The  mayor’s  two  sons  had  given  up  the  careers  for  which  they  had 
been  intended  and  one  was  the  Christian  schoolmaster  in  the  town  and  the 
other  the  Christian  doctor. 


TURKEY 

A Siege  of  Van 

A large,  sparkling,  blue  lake,  so  beautiful  that  the  Assyrian  princess 
Semiramis  is  said  to  have  built  a summer  home  there  700  years  before  Christ, 
reflects  a bluer  sky  than  New  England  ever  saw.  This  is  Lake  Veui,  and 
near  it  lies  the  city  of  the  same  name,  in  eastern  Asia  Minor  south  of  the 
Caucasus.  On  the  old  citadel  rock,  curious  inscriptions  dating  from  the 
time  of  Xerxes,  celebrate  his  victories  in  that  region.  In  1915  Van  again 
became  famous  by  the  thrilling  story  of  the  bravery  of  the  Armenians  who, 
until  relief  came,  protected  their  wives,  children  and  homes  against  a much 
larger  Turkish  army  which  was  besieging  them. 

In  that  city,  reached  only  by  a journey  of  four  or  five  days  on  horseback 
or  in  jolting  carts  over  rough  mountains,  a Young  Women’s  Christian  Asso- 
ciation existed.  Can  you  imagine  a place  of  50,000  inhabitants  where  the 
streets  are  dark  at  night,  where  girls  seldom  go  out  because  it  isn’t  proper, 
where  there  are  no  movies,  no  concerts  or  soda  fountains,  to  attract  the  young 
people?  Can  you  imagine  a quiet,  uneventful  life  where  nothing  is  open  to 
the  girls  who  are  not  in  school,  save  marriage  and  usually  an  exacting  mother- 
in-law?  It  is  not  even  proper  for  girls  to  go  to  the  stores  to  buy  things  for 
themselves.  Fathers  or  brothers  buy  the  material  for  their  clothes. 

When  the  girls  left  school  some  drifted  away  from  the  new  ideals  formed 
there.  They  were  lonely  and  their  lives  were  narrow.  They  couldn’t  come 
to  clubs  or  classes  in  the  evening.  There  was  no  Association  secretary. 
But  some  Armenian  young  women,  with  the  help  of  some  American  mis- 
sionaries started  a Young  Women’s  Christian  Association  in  a school  room, 
with  a weekly  afternoon  meeting,  having  a religious  or  hygienic  or  some  other 
practical  subject.  Or  instead  of  a speech  sometimes  there  was  a social  or 
business  meeting.  The  girls  liked  it — of  course  they  did — because  they  heard 
something  that  helped  them  to  forget  the  gossip  and  emptiness  of  the  women 
with  whom  they  lived,  and  helped  them  to  think  of  life  as  a larger  thing. 
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They  saw  their  friends,  had  a good  visit,  stayed  afterward  to  talk  and  some- 
times to  tea,  and  the  married  ones — as  most  of  them  were — showed  each  other 
their  babies.  On  the  social  days  they  played  games,  gave  entertainments,  and 
had  picnics. 

All  members  were  on  some  committee  with  the  purpose  of  service. 
They  visited  girls  who  were  ill  or  lonely,  held  neighborhood  meetings  in 
distant  sections  where  the  women  could  not  attend  church,  made  garments 
for  the  hospital, — in  fact  they  were  a source  of  good  fellowship  and  sun- 
shine. Many  could  not  come  to  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association 
and  so  the  Association  went  to  them. 

Then  the  siege  of  Van  by  the  Turks  began.  Bullets  whizzed  through 
the  air  and  people  fled  to  the  American  mission  premises  bringing  quilts  and 
bags  of  bread,  prepared  to  stay  several  weeks.  In  the  school  rooms,  halls, 
everywhere,  women  were  huddled  together  with  children  around  them  on  the 
floor.  More  than  three  thousand  came,  and  they  remained  an  entire  month. 
Windows  were  filled  with  pails  of  earth  and  bedding  for  protection. 

This  was  a time  for  work,  and  some  of  the  Association  members  were 
ready.  They  led  the  brigade  of  girls  who  distributed  milk  among  the  refugees, 
for  the  sick  babies  and  their  mothers;  they  led  the  chorus  of  girls  who  sang 
at  the  noon  meeting  each  day;  they  led  children's  meetings;  and  carried 
brooms  through  the  buildings  enlisting  the  women  in  the  cause  of  cleanliness 
and  order.  Though  bullets  and  bombs  even  fell  in  the  buildings  and  yard, 
they  continued  the  work. 

Many  wounded  and  sick  were  brought  in.  The  hospital  was  filled  and 
an  emergency  hospital  was  opened,  with  no  beds,  no  quilts,  no  sheets.  Some 
members  sewed  and  some  helped  in  other  ways.  Several  helped  as  nurses. 
Shut  your  eyes  and  imagine  people  in  rags  and  dirt  lying  on  quilts  on  the 
floor,  too  weak  to  help  themselves,  with  young  women  bending  over  them, 
loosening  the  rags,  bathing  them,  and  making  them  comfortable. 

Then  relief  came;  the  city  was  saved.  The  Turks  fled,  but  not  for 
long,  for  ten  weeks  later  they  returned,  and  all  the  Armenians  were  forced 
to  flee,  with  little  but  the  clothes  on  their  backs.  They  sank  down  exhausted 
under  the  burning  sun,  hungry,  ill.  One  young  woman  wrote,  “I  was  sick 
with  typhus  six  weeks  and  would  have  died,  but  Marine  took  care  of  me. 
Now  we  are  like  wandering  Jews.”  Another  said,  “Our  life  with  you  during 
the  siege  was  much  better  than  our  present  condition.” 

The  thought  of  those  struggling  girls  came  to  me  at  Silver  Bay,  when 
an  Armenian,  as  she  looked  out  over  the  beautiful  conference  ceunpus,  the 
lake,  and  the  hundreds  of  attractive  girls,  said,  wistfully,  "If  only  the  girls 
in  Armenia  could  have  such  a conference!" 
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When  the  war  comes  to  an  end  an  opportunity  will  come  to  help  those 
girls  to  have  a room  which  they  may  call  the  Young  Women’s  Christian 
Association,*  and  an  Armenian  girl  as  a secretary  of  their  own. 


Marika 

She  was  a Greek  girl  from  a little  village  where  the  houses  are  cut 
from  the  limestone  hillside.  Her  house  had  a room  in  the  front  built  of  the 
stone  cut  out  of  the  back  room.  Her  family  were  Protestants,  and  as  a 
matter  of  course  Marika  came  to  the  American  School  as  soon  as  she  was 
old  enough.  But  she  was  not  a very  satisfactory  pupil,  eind  it  was  not  until 
her  senior  year  that  she  waked  up  and  began  to  show  the  effect  of  her  years 
of  Christian  training. 

After  graduation  she  taught  first  in  her  own  village  and  then  in  the 
American  school,  but  it  was  evident  that  she  had  not  yet  found  her  calling. 
And  then  came  the  need  of  a housekeeper  for  the  hospital  and  Marika  seemed 
the  only  one  available.  So  the  American  ladies,  with  some  misgivings,  sent 
her  up  to  act  as  assistant  eind  interpreter  to  the  new  superintendent. 

No  doubt  about  her  calling  now!  From  the  first  she  took  hold  with  a 
will,  and  as  she  helped  the  superintendent  learn  the  queer  Turkish  ways  and 
twist  her  tongue  around  the  queer  Turkish  words,  as  she  dealt  out  the  daily 
supplies  of  tea  and  coffee,  sugar  and  fat,  to  the  cook,  or  looked  after  the 
pounding  of  the  year’s  supply  of  salt  in  the  great  stone  mortar,  or  thawed  out 
the  frozen  water  pipes  in  winter,  new  visions  opened  before  her  of  the  joy  of 
service,  even  in  these  humble  ways,  for  Jesus  Christ. 

And  then  the  Young  Women’s  Christian  Association  was  started,  and 
Marika  was  put  on  the  Missionary  Committee.  Now  before  her  eyes  un- 
folded wider  vistas,  undreamed  of  needs  in  far-away  countries.  Her  super- 
intendent, whom  she  had  helped  so  much,  was  her  helper  now.  So  through 
the  call  of  the  far-off  lands  came  the  call  of  her  own.  Were  not  these 
Turks  who  came  to  the  hospital  in  just  as  much  need  of  Jesus  Christ,  were 
they  not  just  as  ignorant  of  Him  as  the  faraway  women  and  children  in 
China  or  India? 

It  was  her  duty  to  receive  visitors  and  to  serve  the  tiny  cups  of  Turkish 
coffee.  One  day  she  read  a story  to  some  of  the  women  and  there  followed 
a pressing  invitation  to  visit  their  homes.  And  so  when  a new  committee 
was  formed  to  call  in  Moslem  homes.  Marika  was  a willing  and  a joyous 
worker. 

It  was  discouraging  work. 
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"Do  you  remember  what  I fold  you  last  time?"  she  asked  one  woman. 

"No,  how  should  I remember?  I have  no  mind,"  was  the  answer! 

But  Marika  was  not  discouraged.  She  was  ready  with  her  little  book 
every  time  the  American  member  of  the  committee  could  go  with  her,  for 
she  could  not  go  alone  to  the  Turkish  homes.  Whether  they  stumbled  upon 
a wedding  or  into  a house  of  mourning,  the  ready  Oriental  hospitality  made 
them  welcome,  and  the  Moslem  reverence  for  a book  made  their  errand  easy. 

"They  really  mean  it;  they  really  want  to  be  nearer  to  God,"  said  an 
old  Turkish  woman  one  day  as  Marika  and  her  friend  were  saying  good-bye 
after  singing  "Nearer,  My  God,  to  Thee." 

And  then  came  the  war.  The  hospital  closed;  Marika  must  stay  at 
home.  Here  was  her  opportunity  to  work  in  her  own  village.  And  the 
last  we  knew  of  her  she  was  working  with  the  women  and  girls  at  home, 
planning  to  start  a Young  Women’s  Christian  Association  there,  the  first 
village  off-shoot  from  the  Association,  Who  knows  how  far  it  has  reached 
by  now? 


Araksi 

Araksi’s  mother  looked  up  from  the  charcoal  fireplace  where  she  was 
getting  supper,  to  greet  her  sixteen-year-old  daughter. 

“Where  have  you  been  so  late,  my  girl?  I thought  they  didn’t  let  you 
stay  after  school." 

"Oh,  mother,  they  are  starting  something  new  at  school.  They  have 
divided  all  the  girls  into  groups,  and  each  group  is  to  choose  the  name  of  a 
flower,  and  a motto  and  something  to  do,  and  one  of  the  teachers  for  a 
leader,  and  be  a club!  I think  we  juniors  and  seniors  are  going  to  learn 
something  about  taking  care  of  sick  people,  from  the  nurse  at  the  hospital. 
You  don’t  mind  my  joining  this,  do  you,  mother?  It  doesn  t come  on  Sun- 
day, like  the  Christian  Endeavor,  so  it  won’t  interfere  with  church  or  our 
Sunday  visits." 

"Wait  a bit,  child,  until  supper  is  ready.  You  talk  so  fast  1 can  t under- 
stand all  at  once." 

So  Araksi  put  away  her  school  books  and  brought  out  the  low  round 
table,  set  her  own  and  her  mother’s  places,  put  the  half  of  a yard-long  loaf 
of  bread  at  one  side,  and  had  just  put  the  dark  checked  napkins  at  their 
places  when  her  mother  brought  in  the  bowl  of  soup. 

Araksi  was  a junior  in  one  of  the  American  high  schools  in  Turkey. 
When  she  was  eleven  her  widowed  mother  had  taken  her  from  the  Armenian 
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chinch  school,  where  she  was  learning  very  beautihil  "Armenian”  and  very 
beautiful  embroidery,  and  not  much  else,  and  had  sent  her  to  the  American 
school  where  she  would  learn  English  and  be  ready  to  join  her  brothers  in 
America  when  they  should  send  for  her.  She  had  learned  more  than 
English  at  school.  Always  a thoughtful  child,  she  had  grown  careful  of 
the  truth,  helpful  to  her  mother,  and  more  and  more  devoted  to  her  American 
teachers. 

"Now  tell  me  about  this  new  club,”  said  her  mother,  as  she  dipped  her 
spoon  into  the  bowl  of  soup.  (Only  the  most  advanced  people  in  Turkey 
have  yet  adopted  the  custom  of  separate  places.)  "Are  you  sure  it  is  not  a 
Protestant  affair?” 

"No,  mother;  they  never  try  to  make  us  Protestants — only  better  Chris- 
tians; and  the  club  is  to  help  us  learn  something  that  will  be  useful  to 
other  people.” 

"And  how  about  the  money?  Only  a piaster?  (less  than  five  cents). 
Well — you  may  try  it,  if  it  doesn’t  take  too  much  time  from  your  lessons.” 

And  so  Araksi  joined  the  club  just  started  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Young  Women’s  Christian  Association,  and  the  girls  voted  to  ask  the  nurse 
to  teach  them  about  taking  care  of  themselves  and  other  people.  Every 
Monday  they  met,  and  many  things  they  learned.  And  all  the  time  it  was 
mhat  the^  should  do  mih  all  this  that  was  emphasized.  Araksi  was  elected 
president  and  grew  quite  familiar  with  the  conduct  of  the  business  meetings; 
and  at  last  she  even  summoned  courage  to  offer  prayer  at  the  little  devotional 
service  at  the  beginning  of  each  meeting.  In  the  spring  there  was  a grand 
rally  of  the  clubs.  Singing  their  songs  and  giving  their  calls,  they  marched 
in  procession  to  the  hospital  garden,  where  after  a picnic  lunch,  served  by 
the  club  that  had  been  learning  good  manners,  Araksi’s  club  gave  a demon- 
stration of  how  they  would  carry  a hurt  child  to  the  hospital  and  bandage 
the  wounded  arm.  Then  one  of  the  club  that  had  been  learning  to  tell 
stories  came  and  soothed  the  sufferer  with  a fairy  tale — and  they  all  sang 
their  songs  and  gave  their  calls  once  more  as  they  started  to  go  home. 

Before  school  closed  the  juniors  and  seniors  were  invited  to  join  the 
Association  as  active  members,  and  it  was  a time  of  heart  searching  for 
Araksi. 

"You  are  sure  you  are  not  committing  yourself  to  Protestantism?”  asked 
her  mother  anxiously. 

"No,  mother;  but  I am  committing  myself  to  love  and  serve  Jesus  Christ 
always.  Can  1 do  it?  I am  not  very  sure  of  myself.” 
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“But  you  can  be  sure  of  Him,”  said  the  American  nurse  who  saw  some- 
thing of  her  struggle.  And  at  last  Araksi  saw  that  she  could,  and  she 
stood  with  the  rest  at  the  solemn  service  when  the  new  members  were  received. 

That  summer  the  war  broke  out.  In  the  fall  it  was  a question  whether 
Araksi  could  go  on  in  school;  but  it  was  made  easy  for  her;  her  teachers 
could  not  let  her  drop  out  in  her  senior  year.  And  through  the  year  she 
grew  in  sweetness  and  strength,  in  helpfulness  and  care  for  others.  At  last 
came  the  sad  commencement  day.  Quietly  the  graduates  received  their 
diplomas,  with  only  their  parents  and  closest  friends  in  the  big  school  room. 

“It  is  not  to  the  easy  life,  it  is  to  the  hard  things  that  Jesus  Christ  is 
calling  you,”  said  the  principal  that  morning.  “Be  glad  that  He  has  called 
you  to  his  service."  “You  do  not  know  how  soon  you  may  have  to  join  those 
who  have  gone  away  into  exile,"  was  the  thought  behind  the  words. 

And  then  ceune  the  blow.  First  the  men  were  sent  away,  amd  then,  a 
few  at  a time,  the  women.  At  last  Araksi's  turn  came.  She  came  to  say 
good-bye  to  her  teachers  and  her  beloved  club  leader.  “I  did  not  know  I 
could  have  so  much  faith,”  she  said.  “I  thought  it  would  not  stand  a test 
like  this,  but  it  is  growing  stronger  every  day.” 

And  with  a song  on  her  lips  and  words  of  cheer  for  her  mother  and  the 
friends  who  went  with  them  Araksi  started  out  into  the  unknown,  sure  that 
she  was  safe  in  God's  keeping. 

And  He  did  keep  her  through  all  the  dangers  of  that  awful  road.  How 
she  reached  safety  we  shall  not  know  until  the  war  is  over;  but  that  she  is  in 
a safe  place  we  know,  and  we  thank  Him  whom  she  learned  to  love  and 
trust,  and  who  gave  her  the  faith  and  courage  to  stand  for  Him  and  help  her 
friends  in  their  hour  of  greatest  need. 


SOUTH  AMERICA 

The  Home  of  the  Captain’s  Wife 

Our  little  Danish  member  in  the  Buenos  Aires  Association  was  as  quiet 
as  a primrose  and  quite  as  dainty.  She  said  very  little  when  we  noticed  her 
in  the  lunchroom  and  at  the  dinner  table  of  the  boarding  department,  but  we 
gathered  that  she  was  listening  hard  to  improve  her  English.  Once  she  said, 
"The  Association  is  my  home”;  and  although  she  exacted  nothing  of  us, 
she  was  full  of  appreciation  for  the  common  blessings  that  we  were  able 
to  give.  Suddenly,  one  day,  we  found  her  in  the  office  on  tiptoe  with  joy. 
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She  had  just  been  married  to  the  Norwegian  sea-captain  to  whom  she  had 
been  long  engaged.  Perhaps  she  had  been  too  shy  to  tell  us  about  it  until 
it  was  over. 

Then  began  the  life  of  adventure  for  her.  Her  captain  was  in  charge 
of  a vessel  which  plied  between  Buenos  Aires  and  the  island  of  South 
Georgia,  carrying  supplies  to  the  men  employed  at  that  island  by  an  Argen- 
tine 6rm  in  a whaling  industry,  and  returning  to  Buenos  Aires  laden  with 
the  products  of  the  fabricas,  as  these  establishments  are  called.  South  Georgia 
bears  no  resemblance  to  the  American  State  of  that  name.  It  lies  near  the 
Antarctic  Circle,  and  that  says  all. 

The  vessel  was  not  to  sail  for  two  weeks,  so  we  were  presently  Invited 
to  have  tea  with  the  bride  on  the  boat.  We  went  below  the  deck  into  a quaint 
dining-room  cabin,  where  a devoted  Swedish  steward  waited  to  serve  us.  It 
was  curious  to  know  that  mistress  and  servant  understood  one  another,  though 
"each  in  his  own  tongue"  spoke  to  the  other.  The  little  bride  brought  out 
her  husband’s  pictures  of  whales  and  seals,  and  presently  when  I asked  a 
question  as  to  the  possibility  of  meeting  albatrosses — for  she  was  to  follow 
in  the  track  of  the  Ancient  Mariner — she  was  reminded  of  something  else. 
Yes,  there  were  albatrosses,  but  wouldn't  we  like  to  see  her  husband’s 
stuffed  penguin?  So  the  proud  steward  displayed  a really  beautiful  bird 
and  added  one  more  touch  to  our  picture  of  South  Georgia. 

Her  captain  came  with  her  to  see  us  before  she  left,  for,  as  she  said,  “I 
want  my  husband  to  see  my  home."  Then  the  vessel  sailed  and  it  was  three 
months  before  we  saw  her  again.  When  she  came,  she  was  full  of  her 
adventure.  She  had  seen  the  snow  up  to  the  eaves  of  the  houses,  she  had  seen 
the  whales  and  the  seals  and  the  fabricas,  and  on  Christmas  Day  she  had 
stood  in  the  little  Norwegian  church  of  South  Georgia,  under  its  festoons  of 
flags,  and  had  distributed  gifts  to  the  employees  of  the  fabricas.  It  had  been 
a happy  moment  and  a happy  voyage;  but  I think  she  needed  to  chat  with 
women  again,  and  so  she  had  come  "home”  to  tell  us  about  it. 


Who  Would  Have  Cared  for  Her? 

The  secretary,  in  the  absence  of  the  housekeeper,  sat  at  the  head  of  the 
table  to  serve  dinner,  and  at  the  same  time  struggled  to  melt  the  frost  that 
held  the  diners.  Suddenly  a young  Frenchwoman  came  in  and  the  atmosphere 
changed.  She  had  only  asked  if  she  might  sit  at  the  table  and  had  greeted 
those  whom  she  knew,  but  she  had  radiated  courtesy  and  appreciation,  and 
the  secretary  felt  a load  lift.  The  young  woman  was  not  a member,  but  she 
had  spent  a few  days  in  the  boarding  department  some  months  before. 
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Next  morning  it  was  a German  boarder  who  came  to  report  that  the 
French  girl  had  a bad  headache  cind  needed  care.  We  put  her  immediately 
into  better  quarters  and  presently  sent  for  the  doctor.  For  four  days  a secre- 
tary, aided  by  a British  nurse  living  in  the  house,  looked  after  her,  and 
then  the  illness  was  past.  She  had  been  thinking  hard  during  these  days  and 
her  gratitude  was  marked.  If  she  had  not  come  to  the  Association  boarding 
home,  who  would  have  cared  for  her? — so  her  thoughts  ran;  for  her  funds 
were  low,  and  Buenos  Aires  can  be  a heartless  place  when  one  is  sick  and 
alone. 

The  Association  ministers  to  the  just  and  the  unjust,  but  one  such  shining 
record  of  appreciation  obliterates  many  a less  happy  memory. 


Stranded  in  Buenos  Aires 

One  Sunday  afternoon  a fresh-faced  young  English  nurse  came  to  tea 
and  stayed  to  the  service  that  followed.  She  was  unhappy,  and  a long  talk 
with  the  secretary  brought  out  the  reason  why.  She  had  engaged  herself  in 
England  as  nurse  to  a woman  who  was  sailing  at  once  for  Buenos  Aires.  It 
had  been  the  girl's  dream  to  travel,  and  she  had  given  up  a good  hospital 
position  to  this  end.  Her  mistress,  however,  had  broken  her  promise  in  many 
ways  by  exacting  various  kinds  of  menial  service;  furthermore,  the  girl  had 
no  time  to  herself  except  Sunday  afternoon.  For  eight  months  she  stuck  dog- 
gedly at  her  post,  determined  to  make  good  with  her  own  conscience,  though 
her  mistress  had  no  scruples  as  to  her  own  side  of  the  bargain.  The  one 
thing  that  kept  the  girl  up  was  her  weekly  Sunday  visit  to  the  Association. 
It  was  all  she  had,  but  what  she  got  sufiSced  for  the  fight.  After  many 
struggles  she  struck,  and  we  all  felt  that  it  was  time.  It  has  been  months 
since  she  was  established  in  a congenial  position  worthy  of  her  ability,  but 
she  never  forgets  the  Association. 


The  Truce  of  Christinas 

Two  girls  were  talking  across  the  Association  lunch  table,  one  Welsh, 
the  other  German.  The  Welsh  girl  was  sailing  home  in  time  for  Christmas, 
and  she  was  beginning  to  anticipate  already  what  would  happen  on  that  day. 
"Why,  that’s  what  we  do  in  Germany!"  said  the  other.  So  in  that  year 
of  war  1915  those  two  enemies  compared  notes  on  Christmas  customs,  and 
another  spirit  triumphed  over  the  spirit  of  hate. 
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EUROPE 


Stories  from  Switzerland 

Countless  Russian  students  seek  the  universities  of  Switzerland  each  year, 
and  the  outstanding  feature  of  Association  work  in  that  country  since  the  war 
broke  out  has  been  literal  rescue  work  among  the  Russian  women  students 
stranded  in  Geneva  and  other  student  centers. 


The  Telegram 

In  July,  1915,  the  Association  secretary.  Miss  Clark,  received  one  day 
a post  card,  five  days  late,  from  Sophie  Ivacevic,  a Croatiem  student.  It  read 
as  follows:  “I  am  just  out  of  the  hospital,  and  very  weak.  I am  not  a 

member  of  your  student  Christian  Association,  but  have  attended  some  of 
your  meetings  and  classes.  I am  at  the  end  of  my  resources,  and  because  I 
do  not  know  to  whom  else  to  turn,  I send  you  this  card  to  beg  of  you,  in 
Christ's  name,  to  come  to  see  me." 

When  that  card  came  Miss  Clark  was  at  the  other  end  of  Switzerland. 
She  sent  two  telegrams,  one  to  Mile.  Ivacevic,  promising  to  come  the  follow- 
ing day;  one  to  a girl  student,  asking  her  to  go  at  once.  As  usual,  there  lay 
in  her  mind  the  fear  that  one  day’s  delay  might  mean  tragedy.  When  Sophie 
saw  Miss  Clark  her  first  words  were  these;  “How  could  you  waste  so  much 
money  on  me  as  to  send  a telegram?  One  whole  franc  I Think  how  much 
bread  that  would  buy." 


“ I Go  Away  ” 

Three  Russian  sisters  have  been  living  together  in  Switzerland  and  trying 
to  keep  up  their  university  work  on  an  income  of  fifteen  dollars  each  for  all 
expenses.  One  evening  last  month,  Marouschka  went  out,  and  did  not  return; 
the  following  day  a letter  arrived,  addressed  to  her  sisters,  and  saying:  "I 

am  going  away,  in  order  to  leave  my  part  of  our  allowance  to  you  two. 
Finish  your  medical  studies  as  soon  as  possible,  so  as  to  go  back  to  Russia, 
and  help  our  peasant  women  who  need  you.  My  share  in  helping  them  is  to 
make  your  work  and  life  possible  for  you.  I go  away."  About  three  days 
later,  her  body  was  found  in  the  lake  which  her  sisters  see  from  their  window. 
She  had  learned  the  big  lesson  of  sacrifice;  yet  if  only  there  had  been  a friend 
at  hand,  Marouschka  might  have  learned  how  to  serve  by  her  life,  instead 
of  throwing  it  away. 
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The  Girl  with  the  Knife  in  Her  Belt 


One  of  the  first  of  the  Russian  students  in  Switzerland  whom  I came  to 
know  personally,  writes  Miss  Clark,  was  Alexandrina,  a fair-haired,  gentle- 
looking girl,  not  quite  eighteen  at  the  time,  though  she  was  a political  exile, 
and  had  spent  nine  months  in  prison  before  leaving  Russia. 

“Yes,  I was  guilty,"  she  said,  in  a dreamy  sort  of  way.  “That  is,  I 
did  carry  the  bomb  I was  accused  of  carrying,  and  left  it  one  evening  in  a 
certain  government  office.  I was  told  it  was  a clock;  and  I quite  believed 
that,  for  it  ticked  away  all  the  time.  Yet,  I am  not  sure  it  would  have  made 
much  difference  if  I had  known  it  to  be  a bomb.  My  family  are  all  an- 
archists, and  a girl  always  obeys  her  little  father. — Still,  it  made  the  difference 
that  I am  here  instead  of  being  in  Siberia.  I like  it  here,  and  I like  the  club 
of  women  students  under  the  Christian  Association.  But  your  religious 
meetings  seem  so  strange,  because  they  are  simple  and  direct,  and  friendly. 
1 shall  come  to  you  every  Sunday.” 

So  she  did.  But  certain  complaints  were  made  by  several  other  girls 
of  different  nationalities,  and  one  Sunday  I sent  for  Alexandrina  because 
1 had  something  to  say.  She  came,  her  soft  eyes  aglow,  and  her  gentle  smile 
making  an  absurd  contrast  to  the  large  knife  she  wore,  in  a sheath,  stuck 
through  her  belt.  I touched  that,  coming  to  the  point  at  once. 

“Drina,  some  of  the  girls  don’t  like  this,  you  know.  They  are  half  afraid 
of  it.  Don’t  you  think  you  could  leave  it  off  when  you  come  here  on  Sun- 
days?” 

The  girl’s  face  was  a study;  she  was  so  genuinely  bewildered.  “But 
yes.  Mademoiselle,  if  you  ask  it.  Yet  why  should  any  one  be  afraid  of  my 
knife?  I should  never  use  it  here,  but  I wear  it  from  habit.  To  me  it  is 
as  much  a part  of  my  clothing  as  your  shoes  are  to  you.  Still,  if  you  wish  it, 
I will  leave  it  off  whenever  I come  to  your  Association;  for  I am  learning 
many  new  things  here,  and  I wish  to  be  grateful.” 

When  the  war  broke  out,  she  applied  to  the  Russian  Consul  for  per- 
mission to  return  to  her  country,  to  nurse  the  wounded.  He  had  known  her 
for  years,  and  had  come  to  believe  in  her;  so  he  finally  secured  her  amnesty. 
The  last  word  that  we  had  from  her  was  a brief  letter,  written  on  the  train. 

“Rejoice  with  me:  I am  on  my  way  back  to  my  own  Ismd.  My  knife 
goes  with  me,  but  not  for  use,  only  as  a reminder.  My  warmest  thanks  to 
you  all  for  the  many  happy  hours  spent  in  the  Club:  especially  for  the 
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Christmas  parties.  Yet  most  of  all  thanks  for  the  lessons  learned  through 
the  Christian  Association.  I hope  to  put  them  in  practice.  Pray  for  me. 
Is  it  possibly  / who  write  those  three  words?  The  train  is  ready  to  go: 
no  more. 

“Alexandrine. " 


BEHIND  THE  SCENES  IN  WAR-TIME 

I.  Elngland 

Frankly  religious  are  the  thirty  or  forty  clubs  started  by  the  British 
Association  among  the  girls  in  military  centers.  The  girls  who  live  in,  or 
have  now  (locked  to,  these  encampment  towns  need  all  the  steadying  influence 
possible.  The  clubs  £u-e  “the  center  of  girl  life  in  each  district.’’ 

On  “open  nights"  the  girls  can  bring  their  men  friends.  Often  the 
club  rooms  furnish  the  last  bit  of  home-life  to  men  starting  to  the  front. 
For  the  girls  themselves,  there  is  First  Aid,  Red  Cross  signaling,  gardening, 
and  all  sorts  of  educational  classes.  But  nothing  but  sheer  Christianity  can 
make  them  into  the  women  England  so  needs  in  this  crisis,  and  to  that  end 
all  efforts  are  bent. 


II.  Germany 

Station  work  was  always  a strong  part  of  German  Association  activities. 
Instead  of  caring  for  girls  who  have  practically  stopped  traveling,  the  Asso- 
ciation is  making  German  stations  into  havens  of  friendliness  and  comfort 
for  the  troops  pouring  through  them. 

Working  hand  in  hand  with  the  Red  Cross,  the  Association  is  filling 
its  holiday  homes  with  girl  refugees  who  are  being  driven  hither  and  yon 
across  the  face  of  Germany  by  the  tides  of  war.  Through  the  National 
Committee,  the  Association  members  have  assumed  responsibility  for  these 
sister  waifs.  They  also  are  throwing  themselves  into  the  work  of  the  National 
Frauendienst,  which  provides  for  military  widows  and  orphans. 
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III.  France 


In  France,  everything  in  Association  life  centers  on  the  front,  where  every 
girl  has  a father,  a brother  or  a lover.  Knitting  clubs  and  sewing  clubs  are 
actively  working,  for  the  demand  for  clothing  is  enormous.  Not  much 
washing  can  be  done  in  the  trenches,  so  garments  are  worn  to  a thread  (it 
does  not  take  long),  and  replaced  by  new  ones. 

“Godsons  of  war"  have  been  adopted  by  most  of  the  Association  mem- 
bers of  France.  Packages  and  letters  are  sent  regularly  to  the  soldiers  or 
prisoners.  A tale  is  told  of  dauntless  work  done  by  an  obscure  maidservant 
in  Montpellier  who  made  herself  responsible  for  a hundred  soldiers  in  this 
way.  Every  evening  she  gathered  together  some  soldiers  in  a large  dining 
room  which  had  been  put  at  her  disposition  and  thus  offered  them  place, 
warmth  and  light,  with  newspapers  and  writing  materials  and  a good  cup  of 
coffee.  On  their  departure  from  Montpellier  she  gave  each  a package  con- 
taining provision  for  the  journey  and  a Gospel.  It  was  the  only  thing  which 
she  did  from  the  religious  point  of  view,  but  they  all  knew  that  the  reason 
for  her  devotion  was  that  she  was  a Christian.  She  sent  back  valises  to  the 
families  of  the  soldiers  and  thus  entered  into  correspondence  with  their 
mothers  or  their  wives.  Then  she  naturally  followed  the  men  at  the  front 
in  her  interest  and  letters,  and  thus  corresponded  with  a hundred.  She  was 
aided  by  the  cook  and  one  or  two  friends.  Little  by  little  she  learned  how 
to  interest  in  this  work  the  lady  with  whom  she  is  in  service  and  she  is  now 
aiding  her  financially. 

The  Associations  are  trying  to  join  a general  movement  in  France 
towards  more  freedom  and  more  efficiency  for  women.  They  are  urged  to 
take  advantage  of  a new  training  school  open  to  French  governesses,  in  order 
that  they  may  be  able  to  vie  with  foreign  governesses.  A school  of  com- 
merce has  been  founded  where  women  will  learn  how  to  weave  the  heavy 
cloth  material  they  used  to  get  from  Germany.  Members  are  asked  to  sign 
the  petition  against  alcohol  which  has  been  drawn  up  by  French  women. 
Great  numbers  of  them  joined  other  women  in  an  imposing  demonstration 
given  for  this  purpose  at  the  Sorbonne.  But  the  greatest  work  of  Associa- 
tion members  is  prayer  and  rui  attitude  of  strength  and  confidence  as  regards 
our  soldiers. 

One  Association  in  the  Alps  writes  these  touching  words:  "But  if  we 

have  had  no  great  material  activity  since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  we  have 
really  tried  to  exercise  a helpful  influence  in  our  town  to  keep  up  good 
spirits  and  to  work  with  the  pessimistic  and  discouraged.  Each  of  us  has 
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made  the  resolution  not  only  to  hold  firm  herself  but  also  to  aid  others  to 
hold  firm." 

And  a message  from  the  well  known  pastor  and  social  worker,  who  is 
serving  as  chaplain  at  the  front,  read  as  follows:  “Women  of"  France,  in 

your  hands  is  our  fate.  When  you  are  strong  and  send  us  courageous,  hopeful 
messages,  we  are  strong,  too.  If  you  weaken,  if  you  complain  and  pity  us, 
then  we  feel  weak  too."  And  victory  is  hanging  on  the  morale  of  the  army. 

IV.  Italy 

A children’s  “nest"  has  been  opened  by  the  Association  in  Milan,  Italy, 
where  the  children  of  women  working  in  the  munitions  factories  can  be  left 
during  the  day. 

The  exquisite  sewing  for  which  European  women  are  famous  is  a 
godsend  in  these  days  of  the  need  for  finding  employment  for  the  helpless 
refugee  or  widowed  women  and  girls  of  Italy. 

A wonderful  record  made  by  the  Italian  Association  is  that  “most  of  our 
members  are  helping  as  nurses  or  visitors  for  the  Red  Cross.” 


VIGNETTES  IN  THE  WAR  ZONE 

“Be  careful,  please!"  Coming  out  of  the  bright  sunshine  into  the  com- 
parative darkness  of  the  vaults,  at  first  our  eyes  can  distinguish  little,  though 
there  are  lights  set  along  the  sides.  We  seem  to  be  in  a great  subterranean 
labyrinth,  but  voices,  children’s  voices,  show  that  this  underground  world  is 
inhabited,  and  soon  we  emerge  into  the  strangest  schoolroom  we  ever  set 
eyes  on.  Where  are  we?  This  is  the  day  school  at  Rheims,  and  the  bright 
faced  girl  who  takes  us  around  shows  traces  of  the  strain  to  which  these 
brave  women  have  been  subjected  by  the  destruction  of  their  well  beloved 
historic  town.  The  vast  "caves"  of  the  champagne  merchants  have  become 
the  dwellings,  schools,  etc.  of  the  town,  and  here  the  teachers  are  trying 
to  keep  the  minds  of  the  children  normal  under  these  abnormal  circumstances. 
* * * 

Come  back  with  me  through  the  trenches  again.  We  are  in  an  agri- 
cultural country,  and  the  fields  seem  well  tilled  as  we  get  out  of  the  sight 
and  sound  of  the  guns.  The  farms  have  the  prosperous  cared-for  look  that 
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we  associate  with  the  homes  of  the  French  farmer.  Yet  we  see  no  able 
bodied  men  working  in  the  fields.  Women  and  girls  and  a few  old  men  are 
responsible  for  all  this  smiling  appearance.  Watch  this  plough  moving 
steadily  behind  a pair  of  well  groomed  horses.  It  is  a girl  with  kilted  skirts 
and  mud-buried  boots  who  has  cut  that  straight  furrow,  and  she  did  the 
same  work  in  adjoining  fields  in  the  sleet  and  cold  of  the  early  spring.  Back 
again  to  the  towns,  and  peep  through  the  windows  of  this  Bank.  No  dapper 
clerk  with  well  waxed  moustache  meets  your  eye,  but  neat  maidens,  well 
turned  out  from  head  to  foot,  in  the  way  only  known  to  a French  woman  I 

Another  scene,  and  to  get  to  it  we  have  passed  through  the  lines  of  two 
enemy  forces,  "dug  in”  opposite  to  each  other.  Behind  these  we  find  deso- 
lation, for  this  is  conquered  territory,  and  where  War  has  ridden,  astride  his 
red  horse,  there  are  the  inevitable  scenes  of  destruction  and  despair. 

It  is  night  now,  and  we  tread  the  still  smoking  ashes  of  a Belgiam  vil- 
lage. Think  of  the  homes  here,  as  in  East  Prussia,  Poland,  Servia,  where 
the  peaceful  pastoral  life  was  suddenly  and  ruthlessly  interrupted!  We 
grope  about,  seeing  here  and  there  piteous  evidence  of  the  simple  prosperity 
of  homes  now  desolate.  It  is  a place  of  the  dead,  and  yet,  hark,  can  it 
be  a child’s  cry?  Some  poor  mite  out  on  a day's  pleasuring,  perhaps,  and 
returned  to  find  home  and  parents,  friends  and  schoolmates  gone,  God  knows 
whither,  dead  amid  the  ruins  or  flying  before  their  conquerors.  The  little 
one’s  cry  has  reached  other  ears  than  ours,  and  a German  soldier  comes  up 
and  comforts  the  wailing  child  in  his  rough  way,  promising  to  make  up  to 
her  for  the  loss  of  parents,  and  we  hear  of  leave  asked  for  and  granted,  to 
take  the  little  foundling  home  to  his  good  "Hausfrau,”  to  adopt  and  bring 
up  as  their  own.  Truly  kind  hearts  beat  under  the  uniforms  of  every  nation. 

* * * 

Let  us  cross  the  Channel  to  the  "right  little,  tight  little  Island."  What 
is  girls’  life  here?  Girls  of  leisure  do  you  want  to  see?  I am  sorry — this 
is  a species  that  died  out  in  the  winter  of  1914.  Come  to  this  Midland  town. 
Would  you  like  a round  of  golf  before  you  start  visiting  the  munition  works? 
Here  is  a girl  who  will  take  you  on,  and  you  can  go  to  work  with  her  after. 
Her  "shift"  starts  work  at  two.  The  other  members  of  the  foursome  are 
off  the  night  "shift,”  and  like  a game  to  freshen  them  up  before  turning  in 
for  their  well  earned  rest.  The  engineering  works  where  they  are  employed 
had  no  women  within  its  walls  two  years  ago;  now  the  head  of  the  firm 
acknowledges  that  from  the  counting  house,  where  his  best  clerk  is  a woman, 
right  through  the  shops,  the  women  do  as  good  work  as,  or  better  than,  their 
male  predecessors. 
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As  we  pass  along  the  street  our  eye  catches  sight  of  a head-dress 
familiarised  by  the  picture  papers.  This  is  a Hospital  Supply  Depot,  where 
surgical  dressings,  b£indages,  splints,  etc.  are  being  prepared.  Shelves  are 
full  of  neat  parcels  which  will  be  emptied  into  the  packing  room  and  for- 
warded to  the  British  or  French  Red  Cross,  or  one  of  the  military  hospitals 
to  be  found,  alas,  in  every  town  in  the  country.  Every  woman  and  girl 
working  here,  outwardly  so  cheerfully,  is  thinking  in  her  heart  that  this 
bandage  or  dressing  may  be  needed  for  “my  man,"  who  is  at  the  front.  Some 
of  the  girls  have  come  in  on  their  way  from  school  to  pick  the  Sphagnum 
moss  for  absorbent  dressings.  These  are  the  munition  workers  for  the 
Healing  Brigade. 

* * * 

Oh,  the  sunshine  of  this  lovely  Italy!  Can  this  stain  of  war  lie  across 
so  much  beauty?  It  is  the  women  and  children  who  suffer  here  as  elsewhere, 
and  the  first  living  picture  we  have  is  of  girls  who  try  to  help  the  children 
to  forget.  Who  would  not  be  nurse  in  such  a nursery! — full  of  babies 
with  great  soft  black  eyes,  whose  fathers  are  fighting  amid  glacier  and  moun- 
tain pass,  some  of  them  never  to  return  to  Gianetta  or  Beppo.  The  mothers 
have  to  work  to  supplement  the  small  allowance,  and  the  Association  members 
are  helping  by  caring  for  the  children  in  this  “Nido,”  (nest)  filling  their  lives 
with  brightness,  which  will  linger  in  their  memories  in  the  years  of  struggle 
that  must  come.  A little  thing,  perhaps,  but  so  like  the  Master,  around 
whose  knees  the  laughing  children  clung,  while  He  blessed  them  and  em- 
braced them. 

Another  peep  this  time,  into  the  railway  station.  Do  not  be  afraid  to 
enter,  though  these  are  the  Royal  Waiting  Saloons,  but  lent  by  their  royal 
owners  for  a beneficent  purpose.  The  emigrant  helpers  are  allowed  to  use 
the  rooms  for  the  families  of  emigrants  pouring  back  into  Italy.  Travel 
stained  women  with  four,  five  or  even  twelve  children,  fill  every  comer, 
hungry,  frightened,  homeless.  They  are  cheered  by  friendly  greetings,  a cup 
of  hot  soup  or  coffee  makes  things  look  less  gloomy,  and  sends  them  into  the 
unknown  future  encouraged  to  believe  that  the  Good  God  will  provide. 

» » • 

Our  pictures  would  be  incomplete  without  a peep  into  a Hospital,  for 
there  is  hardly  a town  in  the  lands  at  war  without  one.  We  arc  in  Holy 
Russia,  and  we  gaze  astonished  into  the  lofty  saloons  of  the  Palace,  put  to 
such  unaccustomed  uses.  The  sweet  faced  Sister  bears  one  of  the  proudest 
names  in  Europe,  but  she  shrinks  from  no  service  however  menial  or  un- 
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pleasing,  that  will  lighten  the  burden  of  suffering  so  patiently  borne  by  the 
men  of  the  Empire  for  the  sake  of  their  homes  and  women.  This  is  no  un- 
common scene,  but  is  represented  a thousand  times  over  in  every  land. 
Peeress  and  pitman's  wife.  Grand  Duchess  and  peasant,  all  have  taken  the 
motto  of  one  princely  house,  ‘Ich  dien,’  or  a still  higher  one,  “The  Son  of 
Man  came  not  to  be  ministered  unto  but  to  minister." 

* * * 

But  we  must  pass  on.  How  heavy  the  air  is  in  this  dark  room — 

jasmine,  garlic,  incense,  dirt,  combine  in  an  indescribable  melange,  once 
smelled,  never  forgotten!  What  is  this  heap  in  the  corner,  moaning  and 
wailing?  An  Indian  woman,  to  whom  the  news  has  come  that  her  man,  who 
crossed  the  terrible  waters  to  fight  for  his  King  Emperor,  is  named  in  one 
of  those  ghastly  lists  of  “Killed,  Wounded  or  Missing.”  Either,  spells  dis- 
aster and  terror  to  her  poor  untutored  mind.  For  months  she  has  been  waiting, 
waiting,  unable  to  read  herself,  only  picking  up  scraps  of  almost  unintelligible 
news  from  neighbours.  Now  that  the  news  that  has  come  is  bad,  her  heart 
seems  numb  with  sorrow  and  fear.  She  can  understand  it  so  little.  She  has 
prayed,  but  the  gods  seem  oblivious  to  her  sorrow — “having  no  hope,  and  with- 
out God  in  the  world.”  Is  there  no  one  to  tell  her  of  the  Comforter,  of  the 
Man  of  Sorrows,  of  the  God  whose  name  is  love?  Must  she  pass  into  the 
shadow  alone? 

O happy,  care- free  girls  in  the  countries  that  are  at  peace,  thank  God 
for  your  peace,  but  see  to  it  that  you  learn  the  lessons  that  war  is  teaching 
us,  lessons  that  are  sweeping  away  the  careless,  selfish,  pleasure-loving  spirit 
that  was  ruining  our  lives  before  the  war.  The  lessons  are  taught  by  a stern 
master,  and  enforced  with  no  light  chastisement,  but  we  see  through  our  tears 
that  there  is  love  in  his  eyes.  We  know  it  is  because  we  are  worth  the 
trouble  of  training  that  he  has  spent  so  much  on  us  of  stern  discipline,  and 
that  the  nations  at  war  will  emerge  cleemsed  as  gold  is  by  fire,  and  ready  to 
fulfil  his  purpose  in  a new  and  better  way.  Look  into  your  lives,  my  sisters, 
apply  to  them  a stern  self  discipline,  cast  off  habits  of  wastefulness,  self 
pleasing,  give  yourselves  wholly  to  the  service  which  is  perfect  freedom,  and 
leaven  your  nation  with  ideals  and  noble  aspirations  that  will  preserve  it  from 
the  need  of  the  bitter  trial  that  the  older  nations  have  earned,  by  their  for- 
getfulness of  God,  their  selfish  ambitions. 

“Seek  ye  first  the  Kingdom  of  God  and  his  righteousness”:  this  must  be 
the  motto  of  nations  and  individuals  alike;  and  position,  power,  wealth,  will 
be  added  as  he  thinks  fit,  to  be  used  for  his  glory,  and  the  benefit  of 
mankind. 
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